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Foreword 



One of the remarkable features of adult education is 
its international character. Despite enormous difficulties of 
distances, lack of money, lack of comparable data, language 
and political barriers, there is regular and valuable contact 
between educationists who work in at least 75 different 
countries. An informal network of associates exists whose 
members value the contact and invest time, and their own 
money, to maintain the communication links. 

But what is sporadic and incomplete should become 
regular and systematic. Possibilities now exist for sharing 
Ideas, materials and people. Will is needed, and some money - 
and much hard work in achieving some agreement about concepts 
and terms, collecting data in comparable ways and developing 
habits of exchange. 



The first step is to explore the field. In other 
educational spheres arguments rage about whether comparative 
education should or should not be recognized as a legitimate 
field of study. No blood has been shed on this question as IT 
affects adult education because this part of our field has not 
advanced far enough for such conflicts to develop. Meanwh e, 
some of us have become convinced that, call it what you will, 
there is much to be gained from comparative studies of the 
ways in which older youth and men and women learn. One Inter- 
national seminar on the subject has been held, and its Report, 
The Ex eter Papers, will soon be available. At least two grad- 
uate courses are now offered in this field in Cana a an e 
United States and more are being planned in several countries. 
It is an excellent time to achieve as much consensus as is 
possible about meanings, concepts and modes of carrying on 
comparative studies. 

This report is about a short seminar in which seme 
of the problems and questions were at least considered, though 
not solved. W. D. Halls and Donald Adams provided information 
and experience from their own comparative studies, * • 
and A. A. Liveright discussed possible applications of these 
questions to adult education and the whole seminar addressed 
themselves to some emerging problems. 



Parts of the papers given are included as well as 
summary notes prepared by Len Oliver of the University of 
Chicago, who took part in the Seminar. 
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April 10, 1968 
J. R. Kidd 

Somfi activities that have facilitated exchange of experience and the collection 
of comparative data . 

i. World Conferences in adult education 



a. 1929 London under the auspices of the then established World Association 
for Adult Education. Some working papers dealing with each country 
represented were prepared and a report of the Conference was published. 

For about ten years the 'World Association' published reports and other 
papers. 

b. 1949 Elsinore under the auspices of Unesco. A working paper was 
prepared but the documentation was not very complete. A report of 
resolutions was prepared. 

c. I960 Montreal under the auspices of Unesco. A number of working papers 
were prepared but these are extremely fragmentary. A report of recommen- 
dations was published. 

2. Unesco 



There has been a department concerned with adult education dating from 
1947. In the first years the scope was limited but since 1962 the division 
has been concerned., and has had some part in, all phases of adult education 
whether in the Department of Education or elsewhere in the Unesco establish- 
ment. The Unesco Clearing House which now serves all purposes was originally 
a clearing house in fundamental adult education. 

There is now an International Advisory Committee on Out-of -school Education 
which has brought together thr^e separate committees (adult education, 
literacy and youth). One meetinq has been held. March 1968. 

The Division is limited in numbers of staff and the staff members are lacking 
in experience of adult education. Publishing has been infrequent, there 
has been no organized research and the quarterly journal which was published 
for ten years was discontinued in 1966. 

Despite the difficulties and limitations, Unesco does provide a means by 
which communication at the official level can be conducted. 

Note: ILO has a special division for labour education. FAO and WHO 

have educational interests and the Economic and Social Council (UN) 
has a special concern with community development. 
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3. Regional Associations 

Europe The European Bureau of Adult Education has conducted conferences, 
sponsored study tours and exchanges, and published reports and working papers 
for the past ten years. Adult educationists in 12 v/e stern European countries 
take part regularly in these activities. 

The European Economic Community has commi ssioned and published a number 
of papers dealing with adult education and manpov/er problems. 

Adult Educationists in Eastern Europe have been meeting yearly for conferences 
and for exchange of experience. 

Africa The East and Central African Adult Education Association was 
formed in 1964 and has held four conferences and associated seminars. The 
Association publishes a journal (Pergamon Press) At its last meeting the 
Association changed its name to African Adult Education Association. 

South East Asia The Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education was 
formed in 1964 and has been able to arrange conferences or seminars annual I ly. 

It publishes the ASP3AE Journal. 

South America A regional organization for adult education in Latin American 
countries v/as formed in 1966. There is little publication yet but the organizing 
secretary. Dr. F. Adam informs us that a journal will be published. 

North America One regional conference has been held and the possibilities 
of additional exchanges of various kinds are now being explored. 

4. ’'Functional Associations' 5 



Labour The three international labour organizations each have an adult 
education program. One of them, ICFTU sponsored a world conference on 
labour education and a labour film festival in Montreal in 1967. 

The International WEA has been in existence since the thirties, holds 
annual seminars and conferences and publishes a journal. 

C o-operatives The International Co-operative Alliance has carried on an 
educational program, and maintained relations around consumer education for 
at least two decades. 

Teachers The World Confederation of the Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession established an Adult Education Committee in 1959 and this Committee 
has met annually ever since, publishing material on literacy,, preparation 
of teachers, education permanente, etc. 
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University 
organized in 



The International 
I960 and has held 



A world conference was held in 



Congress of University Adult Education was 
seminars and meetings annually ever since. 
Denmark in 1965 (working papers and a report) 



and the Congress publishes a journal and Occasional Papers. 

YMCA - YWCA Groups like the YMCA operate international and hold conferences 
and prepare materials dealing with the special interests of these organizations, 
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Planning and Research organizations 

OECD There is now a considerable volume of research and development 
under OECD of direct bearing on adult education. However, OECD is nof yet 
organized to keep this field under systematic review. 

International Institute for Educational Planning Same comment as OECD. 



Some specific projects in comparative aduit education 

a . Conferences on specific topics 

From time to time Unesco has organized conferences on specific problems or 
subjects around which comparative data v/ere collected. Examples: libraries 

and adult education (1954) and several conferences on literacy. Unesco has 
also organized many regional conferences: examples: education of women in- 

Africa, the mass media in education in Asia. Working papers prepared for 
these conferences provide some data for comparative study. 

b. Unesco publications 

Two directories on adult education have been published by Unesco giving some 
comparative data on adult education in member countries. Neither is very 
satisfactory but the limitations and gaps in these directories emphasize 
present problems of collecting meaningful data. 

Several Unesco publications have been organized to provide some comparative 
data. Examples; the publication on University Extension (England, United 
States, Canada) in 1951 and the publication on Educational Television 
(Japan, Canada, Czechoslovakia) in 1966. 

Considerable data useful for comparisons have been collected for the World 
Literacy Campaign, and have been published. 



f c. Lectures on comparative education 



For a number of years isolated lectures, or small units of comparative 
adult education have been offered in courses in adult education in Jugoslavia, 
India, at the University of Manchester, and in Canadian and American universi- 
ties. 



d. International Conference on the Comparative Study of Adult Education held 
at Exeter in 1966. The Exeter Papers will soon be published. 

e. Graduate Courses 

The first graduate course (Historical and Comparative Perspectives in Adult 
Education) was given at OISE in 1967. The first Graduate course in Com- 
parative Adult Education was given at Boston University in 1968. 

Some of the Methods that have been applied to comparative study of adult education . 

1. Historica I Studies of origins and developments in adult education seem 

. of such obvious value that one need not argue for inclusion. However, there 
are those who maintain that the value of comparing historical materials is 
very much over-rated. Perhaps of much greater concern is the paucity of 
adequate historical material in adult education. England has produced at 
least two admirable historical works, (Harrison and Kelly) and many papers; 
neither Canada nor the United States are very we I I off in this respect 
despite a number of publications on specific fields or institutions. 

Material on other countries are even less adequate. Only two publications 
pretend to deal with developments around the world; Grattan: In quest of 

Knowledge , out of print since 1964, and Hely’s essay ”From Elsinore to 
Montreal 

In at least twenty or thirty countries there are writers interested in the 
history of adult education. It might be possible to obtain some agreement 
about the kind of approach that would be meaningful in each country as 
v/el I as lead to some useful comparisons. 

2. Adult Education seen in its cultural context It is probable that everyone 
interested in comparative studies will agree that the phenomenon, adult 
education, must be seen in context. Amen. But how is this to be done? 

How are we to organize material on countries and cultures against which 
adult education can be viev/ed. Much more thought must be given to this. 

The papers of Professor Halls and Professor Adams are useful to us on this 
poi nt. 

3. Multi-disciplinary studies Again, it is probable that most of us will 
give assent to the claim that the resources of many disciplines should be 
brought to the task of comparative studies. In practice, what does this mean? 

4. Regional models In the Exeter Conference there was a stimulating attempt 
to utilize regional models or systems as the basis for comparing data and 
experience. Dr. Liveright will have more to say about this. In our experience 
in Course 1104 (OISE) we encountered considerable difficulty with this approach 
although there are some advantages. The regional model v/as often as misleading 



as it was helpful. For example, while it is ture that adult education in 
the West Indies and in Australia have both been markedly influenced from 
England, and might be seen as sub-divisions in an "Anglic' system, the differ- 
ences may be more marked than the similarities. Much more rigour will be 
required in the development of regional models or systems before they can 
be widely util ized. 

Examination of specific subjects, problems or institutions At the present 
stage in development, the study of somewhat comparable data dealing v/ith 
certain functions, institutions or problems is possible and may be rewarding. 
Examples of areas: 

- post-secondary education in UK, United States, Canada, Jugoslavia, 

Australia, France, West Germany 

- literacy (many countries) 

- education of women in developed countries and selected developing 

countries 

- educational technologies in relation to the organization and control of 

mass media (many countries) 

- further education of teachers (Western Europe, eastern Europe and North 

America) 

- manpower training and re-training (many countries) 

In addition to making comparisons around these specific activities, it may 
be possible to infer from these studies some generalizations about adult 
education, or at least to derive questions and hypotheses for further 
resea rch. 

E xchange or blocks to exchange involving adult education institutions . 

One of the more limited approaches with which we experimented in 1104 in 
1967 was to look at adult education institutions thal had been ‘‘exported 5 ’. We 
noted that the WEA had been successfully’ 1 transplanted in Western Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand but not in North America that the folk high school 
had penetrated Western Europe but while it had markedly influenced North 
American adult education it had never been rooted : as an institution, in 
North America; and activities like agricultural extension, farm radio forum, 
Sokol, have been successfully adopted in some countries and have failed to 
be adopted or adapted, in other cultures. 

This led to some preliminary investigation of the reasons why a particular 
institution seemed well suited to its culture and epoch, and what are the 
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conditions for its penetration into other cultures. We also looked at the 
relative advantages of borrowed, as against indigenous institutions. 

This mode of attack did obtain full involvement of all class members and 
seems to promise valuable insights if and when it is carried out with greater 
rigour and control. 

In addition to the insights that may be obtained around these specific 
activities or problems, it may be possible to infer from these studies some 
generalizations about adult education or at least to derive questions and 
hypotheses for research. 

7. Examination of the learner Some programs of comparative study have focussed 
not so much on systems or institutions or activities but upon the learner. Case 
materials., biographies and autobiographies have been used. Ernest Stabler, 

v/ho is coming to OISE, has found this mode to be a useful complement to 
other means. Some experimentation with it will be attempted at OISE in 
1968. 

8. Systems Analysis Philip Coombs at IIEP has attempted, with his staff, to 

get at some meaningful comparisons of education through the comparative 
analysis of certain kinds of ' in puts ;i . Examples: the number of adult 

classes, libraries and library books, radio and television sets available, 
number of trained teachers, percentage spent on education of children as 
against education of their mothers, etc. His first effort was reported in 
a working paper given at a converence in Williamsburg and soon to be 
published as a book. At my request he is considering the extension of this 
form of analysis to other questions or categories. 

While systems analysis is still in its infancy as a method, there may be 
some valuable outcomes . 

9. Application of computors Most of us nave been speculating about the possibi- 
lities of utilizing computors for the comparison of our experience and data. 

The problem, of course, is that the collection of data that might be compared 
is still so unsatisfactory that programming it for computors would probably 
lead to some unwarranted assurances and conclusions. However, the necessity 
and opportunity to process data for ccmputor use might help us establish 
criteria and procedures for data collecting and analysis which would be 

va I uabie. 

Some steps 

I. It seems likely that within a relatively short time several more universities 
will be offering comparative courses in adult education. It may prove 
useful for those responsible to keep in touch, share outlines, bibliographies, 
experience and problems. 
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It Is essential that we adopt., adapt and innovate methods that will yield 
the most satisfactory results. It will be important to have assessments 
of every course and conference on comparative adult education 

Materials are needed. A fund for inexpensive publishing of materials 
would be valuable particularly in the next few years. Alternatively, 
materials useful for comparative adult education might be published 
through established sources; journals, monograph series, occasional papers, 
etc. 

Strenuous efforts will be needed to obtain agreement on criteria and defini 
tion t and to persuade governments, universities and international agencies 
to collect systematically data on all phases of adult education. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 



Many of the courses in comparative education (more properly, 
comparative studies in education) that have proliferated in universities in 
recent years would be better described as studies in contemporary socio- 
cultural history or the contemporary history of ideas. A growing realisation 
of this has been in part responsible for the splintering off from comparative 
education itself of new courses designated as 5 developmental education’, which 
may be defined as the application of educational theories and practice to the 
less-advanced countries, and which have already proved of great practical worth. 

Yet another splinter group has been formed by those w ho profess courses design 
nated as ? internet iona I education’, which is understood to mean the study of 
international educational institutions and their work in promoting educational 
understanding between nations. Again, the practical value of such courses is 
immediately apparent. The result has been the ’residue 1 of comparative education, 
(of which a most recent definition has been that of *a confrontation of different 
educational systems in order to delineate the differences and resemblances 
between their structures*) has come in for some hard criticism on -'he groundsthat 
it has nothing of practical value to offer the educator. One may agree with 
Lord Acton's dictum that *our studies ought to be all but purposeless*, yet hope 
from them that something of worth may emerge. One object of this paper, is, in 
fact, to demonstrate that comparative studies in education, even in the ’residual* 
sense, if properly conceived, do yield something of use. Why some have despaired 
of this is because the methodology of cross-cu I tura I and cross-national comparisons 
is inherently difficult. This paper will therefore begin by discussing comparative 
methods in the abstract. It will then present two models, as propounded by a 
layman in the field of adult education, thar may be helpful as illustrations of 
how the comparative method might be used in this field, it will conclude by 
offering a few specific suggestions as to procedure. 

The first comparative educationists - the generation of ’enquirers* 

- such as Mann and Barnard in North America, Arnold* and Sadler in Britain 
and Cousin in France, studied the educational systems of other countries with 
avowedly meliorist aims in view. They sought to use what they had learned on 



1 cf* Paul Nash (ed.). Culture and the State: Mathew Arnold & 

Continental Education, Teachers College (Columbia) Press, 1966. 
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the Continent to imp’' ,ve the American university the English secondary 
school, or the F- .ch primary school. As men intimately concerned v/ith the 
day-to-day administration and organisation of education, their studies 
of the foreign scene were empirical and practical: they sought to discern 

elsewhere principles and usages capable of domestic application. By contrast, 
the generation of comparative educationists that followed them were academics: 
Kandei, Ulich, Schneider and Hans sought to make theoretical systematizations 
of educational systems, to discover the Triebkrafte - ’determining forces 1 - 
that under! ic Them. As such they dealt with macro- factors and large abstrac- 
tions. Their great merit was that they provided outline ’maps’ of the field, 
a general framework within which to operate. But detail was lacking. About 
1955, however, the climate of comparative studies began to change, and indeed 
to revert in part to the older tradition. Comparative education, it v/as held, 
might prove a useful instrument for educational reform. Thus there has been 
recently a revival of interest in smaller empirical studies. The purpose of 
such studies is not intrinsically normative - the only prescriptive statements 
in education are made by the politicians: - but they can at least point the way 
for the policy-makers. It v/as hoped that comparative education, like other 
branches of the educational field, might delineate the means by which ends could 
be achieved and indicate the consequences of following one policy rather than 
another. 



That such empirical studies have proved more difficult to bring 
to a successful conclusion than had been anticipated can be ascribed to the 
lack of a methodology. Since it is assumed that it is these empirical studies. 



The most successful of these studies to date has been that of the 
I.E.A, group. The first published results appeared in: Torsten HusSn (ed.). 

An Internationa l Study of Achievement in Mathematics - A Comparison of Twelve 
C ountries , 2 Vofs., John Wiley, New York, 1967. This study used traditional 
methods of educational research in curriculum evaluation and measurement. A 
number of hypotheses were set up, and various ’input variables’ were established. 

Very tentative conclusions concerning mathematical achievement in a number of 
countries v/ere arrived at. It is interesting that the majority of the researchers 
involved were psychometricians, although some had strong international orientations* 

Their results have been criticized because they tended to equate in over-simplified 
fashion national educational systems, comparing what was not in fact comparable.^ 
Nevertheless, this study represents the most significant advance in the comparative ij 

study of an educational phenomenon in industria I ised countries. | 

i 
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of practical application, that are of most interest to the specialist in adult 
education, some discussion of methods is therefore inevitable. Before consider- 
ing these in detail, a few general strictures are essential. The first, which 
is put forward as an axiom, is that the compa rat i v i st cannot limit himself to a 
rigid theoretical framework, but must vary i t constantly. Depending on the 
nature of the problem studied, and the stage that his investigations have 
reached, he musl be eclectic both in theory and method: the large hypothesis 

originally formulated will constantly have to be whittled down and refined, the 
m odus operand i changed to suit the circumstances. 

Yet if no fixed, p re-determ i ned method can be employed, there are 
guidelines that must be adhered to if a comparison is to be valid. Rose I lo 



has stated them as follows: 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 



The subject of the comparison: what is being compared must be defined 

with precision. 

The extent of the comparison: the geographical and, where appropriate, 

the historical areas of comparison must be stated with grea speci ic y. 

The nature of the comparison: the educational facts being compared 

must be expressed with exactness, and related to relevant political, 
sociological and economic data. 

The angle of the comparison: the comparison required may be situational 

('static') showing as it were a snapshot in time, or indicative o . 
trends ('dynamic'), showing as it were a three-dimensional motion picture. 



If these criteria are adhered to the comparison that will emerge will be first 
descriptive, but ultimately explanatory and policy-influencing. 

Second, the total and precise analysis of the factors involved must be 
accompanied by an attempt to quantify wherever possible. Quantitative studies, 
as in comparative sociology, have been the most difficult to accomplish- Yet 
vagueness and subjectivity, as exemplified in the indiscriminate use of words 
like , few t and ? many 5 , must be avoided like the plague. Nevertheless, the 
totality of analysis signifies that all kinds of evidence, including subjective 



3 Cf. -P. Rose I I o, Difficultes inherentes aux recherches en education 

compa ree dynamique. In ternational Revie w of Education,, IX, 2, 1963-4., 
and P. Rose I I o. Concerning the structure of comparative education. 

Compara tive Education Review (New York), October 1963, pp. 103-107. 
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evidence, must be taken into account. When, speaking of foreign schools. 

Sir Michael Sadler advanced the question: How far can we learn something 

of practical worth from the study of foreign educational systems? He answered 
it by declaring: 



' we must not fix our gaze only upon the stones 

and mortar of the buildings, or only upon the teachers 
and pupils: we must also go out into the streets and 

into the homes of the people and try and find out what 
is the Intangible* imperceptible spiritual strength 
which, in the case of a successful school system, 
really sustains the schools and is responsible for 
their practical effectiveness . 7 

Thirdly, caution must be exercised in at least two respects. Lord 
Chesterfield said that the only person who did not suffer by translation was 
a bishop. Indeed, traddutore tradittore might well be the watchword of the 
comparative educationist. Not only must he be very careful in translating, 
but he must have very exact knowledge in order to interpret terminology: 

German Hochschule may be literally translated as 7 high school 7 , but in fact 
designates a para-un i versity institution; German Hfthere Schule means literally 
s higher school 5 , but is more akin to a 'high school' in the American sense. 
Another cautionary note must be struck in regard to statistics (of which it 
has been said: There are lies, damned lies, and statistics!). In particular, 
international educational statistics are probably as unreliable as the Bank 
of Eng I and 7 s monthly statement of gold and dollar reserves. 



Fourthly, - and probably most important -• functional comparisons 
should not normally be attempted unless the phenomena to be compared are as 
similar as possible. This, in effect, would restrict such comparisons to 
countries at roughly the same stage of industrial and economic development. 

Such ; close 7 comparisons are desirable because the referent data can be matched 
as to dimension, cultural background and social significance. Once similarities 
have been identified, the immediate objective of the comparison is to pinpoint dif- 
ferences, wh i ch must then be explained in contextual or structural ways, or 
otherwise, depending on the circumstances. In such functional comparisons, 
however, care must be taken to avoid vague generalities as explanations, 
such as those in terms of so-called 7 ethnic differences’ or 'national character . 



Lastly, some aplification of the statement that such comparative 
studies are not normative is required. Comparisons are made so as to indicate 



preci sel y the consequences that flow from the adoption of any set of 
alternatives. An example may clarify this. It concerns the science syllabuses 
of the top academic secondary level in Sweden and England. Analysis shows 
that in Sweden, under the new dispensation, two main themes, the nature of 
energy and atomic theory, are highlighted. By .contrast, topics that still 
figure with some prominence in English programmes - such as head and sound - 
are only cursorily touched upon. In such a context the mission of the com- 
parative educationist might be to indicate to policymakers in England the 
modifications that would ensue from a change of syllabuses to the Swedish 
pattern, in terms of general approach to the subject, number of lesson 
hours required, methodology, teacher training, etc. With such data at 
his command, based upon Swedish practice, the policymaker could effect 
the switch with a maximum of forward planning and a minimum of disruption. 
Granted that there is already much national cross-ferti I i zation of 
curriculum data in this way, it is only the expert with detailed knowledge 
of both systems (and not just the expert in the physical sciences, although 
of course he is indispensable) who can sustain the comparison and recommend 
how changes can be implemented. This is perhaps to say no more than that the 
wholesale implantation of educational phenomena in an alien environment is 
an operation that must be carried out with great expertise. But the failure 
of the British to endow their former African possessions with educational 
systems appropriate to indigenous cultures exemplifies how little care 
has been devoted in the past to such transplantations. 

With such general conditions in mind, we may now pass to the 
consideration of method. What relationship should method bear to theory? 

It has been rightly said that methodology is arid without practice. So, 
likewise, is theory. The fault of the first generation of ? academic ? 
comparativists was that they attempted to theorize too rapidly. They 
examined whole education systems, and sought to distinguish underlying 
factors, rather than concentrating on a number of smaller phenomena common 
to two or three systems in order to make comparisons at the m i cro level. 

Yet advances in the natural sciences clearly demonstrate that theorizing 
is improved when one proceeds from the lesser to the greater generality, 
embodying in a new theoretical framework the methodological discoveries 

of one’s predecessors . Andrewski, a comparative sociologist, has gone on 

. . 4 

record as saying: 



4 



S. Andrewski, Elements of Comparative Sociology , p. 25. 
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'...the history of the natural sciences shows that no 
advances were made by people who tried to app I y con- 
ceptual frameworks: the great discoverers were inter- 
ested in how and why things happen, and in order to 
find out they had recourse to any helpful ideas or 
techniques which they knew. The conceptual frameworks 
of the sciences grew by accumulation and ordering of 
correct solutions of definite problems.* 

In other words, to seek to ’ force 5 frameworks of reference or to apply 
conceptual systems which patently do not fit the educational data would be 
nothing but a ’sterile logomachy’. 

This dialectic of educational theory and practice is at the heart 
of the comparative method. Educational usages must ultimately be grounded 
on some theory of education, whether this is spelled out precisely or sub- 
consciously understood. A precedence of practice over theory might broadly 
be said to characterize the Engl ish educational system. Alternatively, 
educational theories may be formulated in abstract o, and then applied. 

This absolute formulation is not entirely true of any educational system but 
certainly the French have a tendency to proceed from first principles rather 
than empirically. The comparative educationist is interested in the interplay 
of theory and practice in two or more systems. The crude mode! which is 
given below may serve to illustrate the ’lines of force 1 that may actually 
or potentially (through the act of comparison) exist or be set up between 
two educational systems. (A three-dimensional model may of course also be 
constructed showing the interactions between three or more systems). 

System I System I I 



<- 




Actual ’lines of force’ 



’ I i nes of force ' 

>. 






Potent i a I 
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The ccmparat i vi st is interested not only in the actual connexities i hat 
ex: st between systems, but also in the potential ones which he may help 
to realise. Not shown on the diagram above are of course the mediating 
agencies' between theory and practice. These can be very disparate, from 
formal institutions such as school boards to informal pressure groups 
such as public opinion, they may also establish direct ‘lines of force - 
connexities - betv/een themselves and theory and practice in an exogamous 
system. 

It has been pointed out that the only comparative method intrinsic 

to comparative education (although even so it leans heavily on other more 

5 

firmly established comparative disciplines) is that elaborated by Hilker 

fl 

and improved by Bereday. The exposition that follows is an attempt to 
refine even further. It consists essential ly of a four~stage exercise, 
v;hich begins after initial hypotheses have been established. The first 
stage consists of the assembling of data; the description of these data 
must be more than expos itory: it must also be informative and exhaustive. 

It is followed by an ■’ i nterpretat i ve 1 stage: this can be defined as the 

translation of data into terms that are appropriate to one’s : base <=ystem’ - 
usually the educational system that one knows best, - and the discarding 
of data which, on further consideration, appear to be irrelevant to the 
hypotheses one intends to test. The third stage is the arrangement - the 
‘collocation- (or, to use Bereday’s term, the ’juxtaposition ) - of the 
material for comparison. The arrangement should ideally be classif icatory. 



5 F. Hilker, Vergl eichende Pgdagogik , Max HUber-Ver I ag, MOnchen, 1962. 

6 Among the many significant writings of Prof. G. Bereday, must be 
cited: G. Z. F. Bereday, Comparative Methods in Education , Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, New York, 1964. This work has been to some extent updated by 
G.Z.F. Bereday, Reflections on Comparative Methodology in Education, 1 964- 
1966, Comparative Education, (Oxford), Vol . 3, No. 3, June 1967, pp. 169-187. 



